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912 General Notes. [September, 

Notes on the evidence collected by the Society for Phantasms of the dead, by 
Mrs. H. Sidgwick. 

Hallucinations, by Edmund Gurney. 

The calculus of probabilities applied to psychical research, by F. Y. Edgeworth. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Anthropological Publications. — The Philosophic Grammar 
of American Languages as set forth by Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
with the translation of an unpublished memoir by him on the 
American verb, by Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., professor of 
ethnology and archaeology at the American Academy of Sciences, 
Philadelphia. (Read before the American Philosophical Society, 
March 20, 1885. Philadelphia, McCalla & Stavely, pp. 50.) 

The original MS. of the memoirs is in the Royal Library at 
Berlin, whence Dr. Brinton obtained a copy. The fundamental 
ideas of the Philosophical Grammar are these : " The diversity 
of structure in languages is the necessary condition of the evolu- 
tion of the human mind." Historic grammar traces the forms of 
a language ; comparative grammar extends the investigation over 
many dialects or languages; philosophic grammar analyzes the 
inmost nature of languages with reference to thought. It is con- 
trary to the results of study that the monosyllabic, the holo- 
phrastic and the inflectional languages were developed one from 
another. 

On some doubtful or intermediate Articulations ; an experi- 
ment in phonetics, by Horatio Hale, Esq. London, Harrison & 
Sons., St. Martin's place. 1845, pp. 243. (Repainted from Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst, Feb., 1885.) This essay discusses the mixing of 
sounds of the same character, m, b, w ; d, I, n, r, and seeks to 
account for it. Three theories are proposed ; careless utterance ; 
slight anatomical modifications in the speaker; failure of the 
listener to catch intermediate sounds. Mr. Hale in his paper 
develops the latter view. There is no doubt, as we have shown 
in another place, that the philologist must take into considera- 
tion the ear and the eye of the receiver of language as well as 
the vocal organs or the pen of the author. Furthermore, it will 
be found that all unwritten languages are holophrastic by agglu- 
tination or by incorporation, and that monosyllabism and inflec- 
tion are two effects produced by the reduction of languages to 
writing. In the examples cited by Mr. Hale the difficulties are 
remedied instantly, when the missionaries invent an alphabetic 
system. 

American Languages and why we should study them, an ad- 
dress delivered before the Pennsylvania Historical Society, March 
9, 1885, by Daniel G. Brinton, professor of ethnology and 
archaeology at the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 
(Reprinted' from the Penn. Mag. of Hist, and Biog) Philadel- 
phia, Lippincott, 1885, pp. 23. In this essay the author main- 

1 Edited by Professor Otis T. Mason, National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
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tains that language is almost our only clue to the kinship of 
American tribes ; it discovers the motives of the customs, laws, 
social life, superstitions and religions of the savages ; it discloses 
the development of his arts ; it mirrors the relations of the sexes ; 
it discloses the Indian's psychology ; it is the handmaid of historic 
study. Dr. Brinton closes his address with an earnest appeal for 
the endowment of research in this direction. 

Silex Tertiaires intentionellement Tailles, by G. de Mortillet, 
L Homme, Paris, Mai, 1885, pp. 289-299, June, 252-262. Two 
propositions are insisted on in this paper, to wit : The flints of 
Thenay were wrought by means of fire, and the being who 
wrought the flints of the Tortonian and the Aquitaine epoch was 
not man, but an intelligent animal. This animal, more intelli- 
gent than the most intelligent recent apes, could not have been 
man like us, for all the higher animals have been modified since 
the middle Tertiary. That creature was intermediate between man 
and ape, a precursor of man. M. Mortillet has always given us 
great pleasure by the energy of his convictions, but in this paper, 
as in others lately published, there is a spitefulness which mars 
their effect. It looks very much like dodging the issues when we 
follow a man like De Quatrefages to the very brink of a conclu- 
sion and then shrink back, saying, " The geologists tell us : man 
could not have lived in that time." See also an account of new 
diggings at Thenay by DAult-Dumesnil.. Materiaux, xix. 241. 

Remarks on chipped stone implements, by F. W. Putnam. 
(From the Bulletin of the Essex Institute, Salem Press.) This 
communication, made in June 29, 1883, has just appeared, and, if it 
were not too late to scold, we might complain from absolute 
knowledge that the author has not told us all he knows about the 
subject. It is to be hoped that he will put the same nicety of 
analysis into his technical as into his archaeological papers. 

Ancient Pottery of the Mississippi valley, by William H. 
Holmes. (From the Proceedings of" the Davenport Academy.) 
Washington, Judd & Detweiler. The splendid collection of 
mound-pottery at Davenport is well known. Mr. Holmes sig- 
nalized three pottery areas ; Upper Mississippi, Middle Missis- 
sippi, and Lower Mississippi, or Gulf. The great body of the 
Davenport pottery is from the middle province, and of this there 
are typical regions. The description of Mr. Holmes covers the 
finding, age, use, construction, material, color, form, finish, 
ornamentation. As an artist Mr. Holmes lays himself out on 
the form and ornamental patterns. Believing with Klemm that 
every art commences with a natural object, the author has worked 
out by means of the Davenport pottery the shapes of the vessels 
and the figures traced upon them. 

Prehistoric Dogs, by M. Zabarowski, Materiaux, June, 1885, p. 
263. From the commencement, or at least the middle of the 
Quaternary epoch, before any possible effort at domestication, the 
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dog possessed varieties passing irregularly with crossing of char- 
acteristics between the wolves, jackals and foxes. If it can be 
shown that these varieties were in part expanded over the globe 
before the intervention of man, it will be settled that it is vain to 
make the domestic dog-descent from this or that related species. 

H. de Charencey. De la conjugaison dans les langues de la 
famille Maya Quichee. (Extraits du Museon.) Louvain. The nat- 
uralist and the philologist in their classifications accept the same 
criterium of perfection, it is the principal of the localization of 
functions. The idiom which best distinguishes grammatical cate- 
gories, not confounding, for example the noun with the verb, has 
preeminence. In the study of this subject of differentiation we 
have to examine a language in every particular, great progress 
being made in one direction, and that ofttimes from outside influ- 
ences, while the greatest simplicity remains in other particulars. 
M. Charencey regards monosyllabism as the simplest linguistic 
form, while agglomeration and inflection are subsequent stages. 
It seems to be nearer to the truth that monosyllabism and inflec- 
tion are literary effects in speech both referable to earlier forms, 
perhaps agglutinative. M. Charencey devotes 130 pages to the 
discussion of the method in which the Maya language provides 
for the parts of the verb as known in the French languages. 

Bulletin of the Brookville Society of Natural History, No. 1, 
published by the society. Richmond, J. M. Coe, pp. 45. Mr. E. 
R. Quick describes the stone mounds on the Whitewater. 

Archaeological Institute of America. Sixth annual report, 
1884-85, presented at the annual meeting of the council of the 
institute, Boston, May 9, 1885. Cambridge, John Wilson & Son, 
pp. 48. Among the regulations adopted October 11, 1884, some 
are of general interest, as for example : 

I. The Archaeological Institute consists of a number of affili- 
ated societies. 

3. The government of the institute shall be vested in a council 
annually chosen by the members of the affiliated societies. Any 
local archaeological society consisting of not less than ten mem- 
bers of the institute may by vote of the council be affiliated with 
the institute. There are now three societies of the institute, 
namely, Boston, Baltimore and New York, and it is hoped 
by means of this multiplication of affiliated organizations, to 
increase the usefulness and prove the national character ot the 
institute. Pages 27-40 are devoted mainly to an epitome of the 
brilliant labors of Adolf Bandelier among the Pueblos and in 
Mexico. The remainder of the pamphlet is given to a recital of 
the institute's successes at Assos and in its school of classical 
studies at Athens. 

Notice of some recently discovered effigy mounds, by T. H. 
Lewis, from Science, No. 106, 1885. Mr. Lewis has surveyed 
twenty-five effigy mounds in Minnesota, one in Iowa and ninety- 
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six in Wisconsin. Those from Minnesota are illustrated and 
more fully described. 

The American Antiquarian, Vol. vn, No. 3, May, 1885. This 
number both in its original articles, excepting Mr. Butler's, which 
ought never to have been written, and in its notes is far above 
the average. The original papers are as follows : 

Stone graves — the work of the Indians, by Cyrus Thomas (third paper). 

The chief god of the Algonkins in his character as a cheat and a liar, by Daniel G. 

Brinton. 
Earth and shell mounds on the Atlantic coast of Florida, by Andrew E. Douglass. 
The sacrificial stone oi San Juan Teotihuacan, by Amos W. Butler. 

The Khitan Languages ; The Aztec and its migrations, by John 
Campbell, M.A., Montreal. The purpose of this paper is to con- 
nect the Aztecs of Mexico with the Khitans of ancient Syria, the 
salient modern piers being Japanese, Siberian, Caucasian, Basque. 

Laws of phonetic change in the Khitan languages, by the 
same. 

Chief George H. M. Johnson, Onwanonsyshon ; his life and 
works among the Six Nations, by Horatio Hale. (Reprint from 
Mag. Am. Hist., Feb., 1885). With portrait, 131- 142. Says Mr. 
Hale : " This eminent Mohawk chief did more perhaps than any 
other individual of our time for the elevation and advancement of 
his kindred of the red race." 

The Fuegians. — The average height of twenty men of the 
Tekeenika or Yaghan race, from Orange bay, was found by M. 
Hyades to be 1.576 meters, that of twenty females 1.478 meters, 
a difference of nearly ten centimeters in favor of the men. The 
tallest man reached 1.660 meters, and the tallest woman 1.577 
meters. Although the inhabitants of this district are few in 
number, the size of the families seems to show that they are not 
diminishing. The Yaghans of the Beagle river number some. 
800, and have for neighbors, at the extremity of Beagle strait, 
the race of the Ona, living in the mainland of Terra del Fuego. 
This race is friendly with the Tekeenika, but those who were 
seen fled the presence of the white man. The Ona are, says M. 
Hahn, as tall as, or taller than the Patagonians. Five entire 
bodies (preserved in alcohol) are in the collection brought to 
Paris by the Romanche. These are publicly exhibited by casts, 
and a hundred casts taken from life, representing every part of 
the body of individuals of both sexes and all ages, are either 
exposed publicly, or retained as a special collection open only 
to naturalists and physicians. Numerous photographs taken 
from every point of view, some of them representing the natives 
engaged in the various occupations of their simple life, add value 
to the collection. Every female of two years of age and upward 
wears the machakana, a small triangular piece of guanaco skin, 
fastened around the haunches with a plaited band of whalebone 
fibers. Every Fuegian carries also a mantle, which is but a sim- 
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pie skin of otter, seal or guanaco, imperfectly serving as a protec- 
tion from cold. Bracelets, necklaces of shell, etc., are also worn 
by the women ; and the men often wear a band of feathers or 
down, usually of Bernicla antarctica. The only cutting instru- 
ment of the Fuegians is a knife of the Mytilus shell fastened to a 
stone handle with shreds of sealskin. The fishing lines, made of 
the stems of Macrocystis pyrifera, or of whalebone fibers, end in 
a running knot furnished with a hook made from a feather. Fire 
is obtained by striking together two pieces of pyrites, and with 
the spark enkindling a mixture of the down of birds and fine 
scrapings from Berberis or Drimys. These scrapings are used 
also as sponges or napkins. 

MICROSCOPY. 1 

Some Histological Methods by Dr. C. S. Minot {continued^. 
— Dripping apparatus for cutting under alcohol. — We use the form 

constructed by Dr. W. 
W. Gannett, as shown in 
the sketch. A liter bot- 
tle is convenient in size ; 
the height of the stand 
should be such as to 
bring the end of the 
dripping tube about one 
inch above the blade of 
the microtome knife, on 
which the alcohol is al- 
lowed to fall continu- 
ously. To regulate the 
flow, an eighth inch 
globe valve is found to 
Fig. i. — Dripping apparatus. be the most convenient. 

Benzole.— -I find replaces xylol perfectly and is much cheaper. 
Balsam. — Use filtered Canada balsam diluted with pure ben- 
zole. 

Alcohol. — I never use absolute alcohol. I have never found any 
use for which alcohol of ninety-six per cent is not sufficient, and 
have employed it for many things successfully for which absolute 
alcohol was stated to be necessary. 

Oil — for microtome. After many trials of various oils, we have 
settled on "pure paraffine oil, specific gravity 23." 

Paraffine. — I. Hard commercial paraffine melting at 55°-56° C. 
2. Soft " chewing-gum " paraffine melting at 50 . 
Twenty parts of 1 4- nine parts of 2 makes a good mixture, 
melting about 55 , and cutting well at 20°-22° C, the ordinary 
winter room-temperature. 

Picric Acid Carmine. — Boil one gramme best powdered carmine 
with 200 c.c. of water, plus an excess of picric acid, for half an 

1 Edited by Dr. C. O. Whitman, Mus. Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. 




